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Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
POINTS OF MISERY. 


——— 

’ Under this title a lively octavo work has recently been 
published in London, compiled and partly written by Mr. 
Westmacott, and illustrated by twenty whimsical designs 
by the celebrated Cruikshank, which would, of themselves, 
render the work interesting, if the various pieces in prose 
and verse had less merit than they will on perusal be found 
to possess. Previously to presenting our readers with an 
extract. from one of the best stories in the collection, we 
shall enumerate the subjects of some of the very clever 
engravings with which it abounds. 

The first Print—“ Mirth and Misery personified,” exhibits 
the bon vivant in the hey-day of his indulgences on one side. 
and on the other, the wretched remains of intemperance. 
The figures are executed with remarkable power. The second 
and third represent the “‘ Miseries of Authorship.” In the 
former we have the unfortunate wight, pen in hand, seated 
at a table, with a snub-nosed urchin splitting up his pens on 
one side, and on the other an infant roaring in its cradle— 
the wife washing in the back-ground. A butcher, landlady, 
and a pot-boy, form a terrific group, whom the unhappy Au- 
thor has turned round on his chair to look at with dismay. 
The expression of the countenance of the principal character, 
notwithstanding a slight tinge of extravagance, is highly cha- 
racteristic. 

The next picture, the subject of which fs, “ The Rejection 
of an Author's Manuscript,” is inferior to the last-mentioned 
in every respect, and even wants thecharacter which is almost 
invariably found in the works of the artist. The print en- 
titled ‘ Miseries of the Mind,” shows more strongly than any 
one we have seen that Cruikshank is not, as he has been sup- 
posed to be, acaricaturist. We gravely assert that its expression 
ds serious, and its general effect rather that of a moval sermon 
than of a caricature. There is, indeed, an admixture of the 
ridiculous; but the figure of the victim of debts and offences, 
and the accessories of the pistol and razor, the halter and 
death, are décidedly of a serious cast. ‘‘ Hatchett’s in Pic- 
eadilly,” is a transcript of real life. Nothing can surpass the 
Driver and his Fare, and the Old Lady pestered by the eager 
importunities of beseeching Coachmen. The Miseries of a 
Lodging-house—of Walking the streets—of Disappointed 

‘Love—and of Matrimony, are capital, and “The Misery of 
Living too Fast,” is really an able picture. The bailiffs are 
alarmingly captivating, and the fear and astonishment of the 
lady ringing the bell, absolutely startling. There are smaller 
engravings of great merit. The Hypochondriac’s Dream— 
Six Inside—end Waiting for Ball, are particularly delightful. 

The piece we are about to select as a specimen; is ** Point 
the Fifth,” entitled, ‘* The Miseries of Love, extracted 
from the Lamentations of Barnaby Singlesides.”” The 
“hero of the piece, Barney, is a youth of very tender heart 
and romantic imagination, which render him suscep- 
tible to first impressions from the eyes of female beauty. 
After a variety of love adventures, which all issue in dis- 
appointment, be relates an incident which forms the cli- 














max to his ** heart-rending woes.” The tale is altogether 
excellent; but much too long for transcription in a work 
like ours, where variety is expected. We shall, therefore, 
merely touch upon the preliminary points, in order to be 
enabled to give the whimsical catastrophe in the author’s 
own words. Barney gets a glimpse of a bewitching 
nymph at Covent-garden Theatre, who instantly takes 
full possession of his heart. He describes her beauty in 
the following glowing language : 

‘¢ Imagine a singularly beautiful Grecian countenance, 
surrounded with a profusion of dark, glossy ringlets, 
playing over a capacious fine forehead; a pair of the 

rightest hazel J ore that ever sparkled in the firmament 
of beauty, or illumined with their brilliant flashes the soul 
of man; cheeks, not in the rude glow of robust health, 
but delicately tinted with the fdscinating hue with which 
Flora decks the new opening rose, or the soft clear maiden’s 
blush of the camelia Japonica ; her complexion free from 
the blanched hue of sickness, and yet white and clear as an 
— Venus; lips round and pulpy as the velvet of 

enoa,” 


The romantic youth eagerly inquires after the fair in- 
cognita fromthe box-keeper, from whom he learns that 
her name is Seymour, that she is unmarried, and that her 
residence was with her mother in *°**-street, Berkeley- 
square. We pass over his extacies at the discovery ;_nei- 
ther shall we say anything of the sleepless night he passed, 
in his eagerness for the morning, which he hoped would 
bring him to the object of his adoration. Unable to close 
his eyes, he tries to amuse himself by translating a Danish 
rhapsody on the spirit of beauty. Having thus beguiled 
the tedious hours, our lover rises, attires himself after the 
best fashion, and sallies out in quest of his love, after having 
breakfasted, which, by the bye, is more than we could have 
expected from the poor gentleman. ‘* To cut short all in- 
termission,”’ as our great poet says, we convey Barney, after 
an insensible journey, in which he ‘* seemed to tread upon 
air,” to Berkeley-square, where, by one of those convenient 
incidents in love stories, he ‘* saw his dear Miss Seymour 
seated like a blushing statue at one of the parlour win- 
dows.” 

The remainder of the story is much too sublime and 
pathetic to be sketched by our humble hand; we shall; 
therefore, relate the sequel in the words of the hero him- 
self. Edit, Kal. 

‘* Yes, sir, I actually stood in the full dark eye of the 
woman I adored; and such were the mingled efforts of 
8 se, surprise, and delight, tetany baat swam round, 
and I fell upon the pavement in a state of insensibility. 
You may easily guess what a heavy fall it was, when I tall 
you mye | hell snuff-box broke to pieces in my 

et, that the gilt buttons on the back of my new 

lue coat, though I had only put it on that morning, were 
scratched as if I had worn it for a twelvemonth. re- 
viving, I found myself in a very handsome t, 
emoesid by a pretty servant girl. She was ing a 
bottle of hartshorn to my nose, a footman, in a neat livery, 
stood at her elbow with a glass of eth 
lady, in whom I at once saw the mistress of the house, 
appeared to be directing their operations. - I was sufficiently 





water, and an elderly | ¥1, 





collected in a few minutes to recollect the nature of my 
situation, and when the domestics withdrew, 


up courage enough to ask if my acknowledgments were 
not due to the hospitality of Mrs. Seymour. The good 
old lady answered yes, and I immediately gre My 4 tomy 
feelings, and disclosed the attachment I felt for her 
daughter. Mrs. Seymour smiled at my declaration, but 
her smile was rather marked by incredulity than approval ; 
I saw be ~ — was we tc meet toy ed I 
thought the abruptness of my passion might have > 
when she asked “re ina guolunehapal tone, 'if I was fully 
aware of Maria's situation. I precipitately answered in 
the affirmative, and confessed the whole of what the box- 
keeper had told me. Mrs. Seymour began to look serious, 
and requested to know if I had made a minuter inquiry, 
or received more explicit information. ‘ Wondering at the 
oddness of this question, I answered no, and was pr ing 
to state that as beauty, character, and accomplishments 
were the only things I aspired to possess, the fortune of her 
daughter would neither constitute an allurement, nor force 
an objection. ‘On that point, sir,’ replied my projected 
mother-in-law, ‘* your most sanguine hopes might be gra- 
tified; but there is one obstacle toa union with my 
daughter, which I fear you will find insuperable.’—* [ 
find insuperable! I, madam, who am devoured with 
eagerness to call her mine—and let the tenderness with 
which I shall meet her evince the warmth of my attach- 
ment! Impossible!’ ‘But have you heard, sir, that 
Maria has had the misfortune’——I felt a cold perspi- 
ration creep over me as I strove in vain to quit my chair, 
and it was with exceeding difficulty that I could articulate, 
* How, madam ! has Miss Seymour been so’——when the 
old lady ome yr me with fresh earnestness, ‘ Have 
you never heard that my daughter has got’——‘ Got ! 
—good God—is it possible so much loveliness can 
be’=——‘ It is too true, sir: by a trifling slip in early 
life she has got’. * Got what, madam ?—-for 
Heaven’s sake, relieve the cruel suspense,’ cried I, 
jumping up by a violent effort—‘ Oh, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Seymour, with a sigh that sounded like the preface toa 
tale of woe—‘ Alas! Sir, my poor dear daughter’—sobbed 
the deeply afflicted old lady, covering her face with her 
handkerchief, *has got———$A. WOODEN LEG!’ * Just 
Heavens !’ ejaculated I, ‘is it possible ?’—Judge of my 
anguish, my horror, my despair, at this dreadful intelli- 
gence! I stood, after the first burst of the heart, for a few 
seconds like a ifaction. My eyes were fixed and 
glassy; I clenched my hands, and my teeth ground 
audibly together; my whole frame shook with agitation. 
Mrs. Seymour, alarmed, rose hastily to ring the bell for 
a F ener i he jaar 
disappointment. attem something by. way 
mieten apology ; but my feelings were in such an 
exasperated state, that every noise on the stairs seemed to 
my sensitive ears like the stumping of Miss Seymour’s 
wooden leg. All the violence of my grief rolled back upon 
me, and prod another burst of desperation : I snatched 
up my hat and stick, and was about to rush out of the 
room, when the violence of my actions had so alarmed the 
old lady, that she pulled the bell incessantly till—oh! my 
poor brain turns at the recollection—the devoted of 
my h source of all my misery—came stumpi 
into the ee by = — ts 5 Pay her 7 
to ent a stum) legan up her drapery, as 
purposely to overwhelm me with confusion and misery, by 
a full and | ened display of her artificiallimb. Over- 





come by m pair, I to the earth like a massive 
weight, an in that state was removed to my own house by 
indness-of Mrs. Seymour’s directions.””* 





© This tale is literally founded on fact, and originally ap 
peared (ina different shape) in a diurnal print, 
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[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION, BY HOMO.] 


—_—— 


EULOGY OF CALIGULA’S HORSE. 


sashlie 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE.] 
— 


Let others celebrate successful crime, in order to get a 
portion of the plunder: Jet others bend their knees before 
splendid vice: I will devote my pen’'to modest merit, to 
unblemished virtue; I consecrate it to thee, noble Inci- 
tatus! 

This was the name.of the horse which became an object 
of just admiration to the Romans, under the Emperor 
Caligula—(why was not I also born under his happy 
reign!) This never-to-be-forgotten monarch knew how 
to distinguish merit, without caring for the accidental‘ad- 
vantages of rank and birth, and even without attaching 
any importance to outward appearance. He conferred on 
his horse the dignities of High-priest and Counséllor of 
State; placed him in a stable of marble, with an ivory 
manger ; covered him with scarlet; and hung pearls around 
his neck. There were enviers, indeed, who found fault 
with the Emperor’s choice: but they forget, that a mighty 
ruler can raise from the dust whomsoever he likes; and 
Incitatus was truly deserving of the honours which were 
bestowed upon him. ‘ 

It is unpardonable, that the historians, who relate so 
many trifles, should not have mentioned a most essential 
part in the biography of my hero: they do not say a word 
about his origin and his education; nay, we do not even 
know whether he was a charger or a hunter. Some mali- 
cious authors have advaneed that he had been the very worst 
of his family ; and attempts have been made to support the 
assertion by the political maxim, that bad subjects have 
the, best chance for getting advancement under a corrupted 
Government: but this is absolute slander ; and we have 
facts which defeat it. ’ 

The brilliant career of Incitatus began in the following 
manner: Caligula, who was taking a ride, no sooner had 
got into the saddle, than his. courtiers endeavoured to 
outdo each other in the most extravagant praises of their 
master’s grace and skill; their insipid flatteries becam« 
nauseous to the Emperor himself, and he wished to escape 
from them by a sudden leap of his horse; but the latter 
added an improvement of his own, and threw off his Ma- 
jesty altogether. This was proving, in the most incontro- 
vertible manner, that the rider had no claims to the incense 
with which he had been regaled; and Caligula felt so con- 
vinced of it himself, that he declared Incitatus was the 
only honest creature at court, and should be. treated as 
such. 

It might be imagined that the fortunate legician’s 
brains must have become affected by the sudden change; 
but this usual occurrence did. not take place: he never 
showed. any signs of the foolish arrogance which up- 
starts generally exhibit; and he seemed to be quite uncon- 
scious of this acquired superiority. He never attempted 
to abuse the favour he enjoyed by ruining his rivals: he 
never sought to injure any one in his master’s opinion by 
false reports; and the nation had nothing to fear from 
his intrigues. If crimes were committed whilst he was 
one of the ministry, we have every reason-to believe that 
his advice had not been asked; for it was not he that 
prevented the complaints of the subjects from reaching 
the throne; and he was far from considering them as-the 
mere’tools of ambition and avarice. He-showed noiwish 
for uniting all the lucrative offices with his own’ depart- 
ment, although his talents entitled him quite as much 
to this privilege as some of his, successors. His modesty 
did not allow him to let-the patricians wait, for whole 
hours, in the anti-room ; although the Roman nobility 
was at that time so degenerated that most of its mem- 
bers would have deemed it an honour to handle his cuiry- 
comb, or even to clear his stgble:. perhaps some of them 
would have ‘been proud to propose a family-connexion, 
if the accidental form of Incitatus had not prevented.-its 


assertion, without seeking for further proofs. 


possibility. He looked with contempt upon every de- 
scription of unmeaning flattery ; and he read:none of the 
eulogies, odes, hymns, and other pieces of poetry, which | 
were presented to him in such quantities that they would | 
have supplied him with a fresh letter for every day if he , 
had been able to bear the sight. His disinterestedness | 
is exemplary, and one of the finest traits in his character. 
He elevated: none of his family to rank and employment; 
and he requested. no pensions or sinecures for his relations ; 
even his mistrésses and illegitimate children did not be- 
come a burden to the state, at least not to such an 
amount as wonld “have warranted any complaint. His 
temperance is ‘beyond praise; and we scldom meet with 
instances of a similar nature in high life: the plainest 
food was what he always preferred, and water was his 
favourite beverage. Caligula had once invited him to 
supper, and gilded barley was sct before him, with wine 
in golden cups; but, even on that occasion, he refused 
the sumptuous fare, and insisted on feeding upon common 
oats. 

Moreover, the silence of all the historians with regard 
to his faulis is in itself a proof that he had none; for, the 
frailties of the great do but seldom escape the lynx-eye of 
detraction, and the more the rise of an individual has been 
sudden, the more narrowly will his deeds be watched. 
Calumny reproaches him, indeed with ignorance and with 
stupidity : but we-ought to judge him by his actions, and 
his manner of living. He was ever satisfied with his ordi. 
nary food, without once thinking of the means to hoard it up, 
or to deprive others of their share; and he did not become 
prouder after his elevation than he had been before it. It 
is true, he held the office of a state’s-counsellor, when the 
Emperor projected his famous bridge over the sea; but 
that was no fault of his; and if he could have delivered 
his opinion on the subject, he would probably have dis- 
approved the plan. In short I feel convinced that poste. 
rity. will'do justice to Incitatus, and that his merits will 
be finally acknowledged; for, there are very few among 
his successors in whose favour I could have said half as 
auch. 





Che Wougucet. 


** 7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread tiat ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





MECHANICS. 
—-—. 


In the history of distinguished men of all ages there 
will be found a large numberof the lives of those, who 
emanated from the. humble situation of mechanics, than 
from any other of the existing professions. 

To these geniuses, the senate, the pulpit, and the bar, 
are indebted for some of their proudest and highest orna- 
ments; nor is literature entirely exempt from obligations 
to the mechanical community. The sweet songs of Bloom- 
field, and the elegant essays and criticism of Gifford are, 
of themselves, sufficient to establish the truth of the latter 


Philosophy acknowledges one of its. most enterprising 
scholars in the mechanical talents of a Franklin, and toa 
self-taught and self-lettered printer may be ascribed the 
honour of wresting from the lightning and‘the thunderbolt 
their mighty and-appalling terrors. 

Mechanics.are frequently the children of poverty ; their 
early days arevoften the days of sorrow and toil, and their 
hopes and prospects are, not ‘unfrequently, clouded and 
gloomy. by réason of the want of education and a proper 
instruction in the sciences of the age. When arrived at 
manhood, sensible of their defects, they commence an 
arduous and assiduous course of study, determined to 
emerge fromthe pit of obscurity, where the fates have 





placed them, and to hold a rank equal to their merits in 





the circles of their countrymen. It. is to this and their; 


misfortunes, that we are indebted for so many men of dis- 
tinction and eminence. 

It is a pleasing reflection that in this age, exertions are 
making, by the establishr:ent of literary and scientific 
institutions, to assist them in the furtherance of their pur. 
suits, and it is confidently expected that the day is not far 
distant, when, through the assistance of these institutions 
and associations, the world will hail an increased number 
of eminent men from the profession of mechanism, who 
will not sully the names of their ancestors.—Prov. Gaz. 








STRANGE DISCOVERY OF MURDER. 
——__ - 

Almost the last case of note in which the torture was 
used in France before the Revolution, was one of a very 
extraordinary nature. An English Catholic lady pamed 
Burton, when travelling to Bagneres, stopped at an inn 
where she had lodged before. ‘There was but one double- 
bedded room unoccupied, and Mrs, Burton was obliged 
to put up with that as the only accommodation which 
could be obtained for herself and her waiting-maid. The 
latter, after she had attended her mistress, prepared to 
retire herself, but when nearly undressed, caught a glimpse 
of -her figure in a large inclined mirror which stood 
opposite the bed. Charmed with her own appearance, 
the words Ah! la peau blunche! ah! la jolie jambe! 
(what a fair skin!. what a handsome leg-!) escaped her, 
with other expressions of vanity natural to a French girl 
of her age. At last, pleased and satisfied with herself, 
she retired to rest, and seon fell into a profound. sleep. 
When she awoke in the morning she approached. the bed 
of her mistress, and drew aside the.curtains for the purs 
pose of waking her. Jadge what was her horror on be- 
holding the corpse of her mistress swimming in blood! 
She uttered a i ercing cry, and fell backwards senseless. 
The Jandlord, on hearing the shriek, ran-up stairs, burst 
-epen, the door, and, beheld.a sight, which, for a moment, 
froze him with terror. He. called up his servants, to 
whose care he consigned the unhappy waiting-maid, and 
directed them to attend her whilst he went to make his 
depositions before a magisirate. The latter proceeded to 
replace, and ordered the servant.to be detained until 
further information could be procured. The proceedings 
were long; the maid was subjected. to examination, and 
as nothing appeared to criminate her, sk¢ was set at liberty. 
Bat this was not sufficient for hers; she posséssed one of 
those proudly delicate spirits, to whom irreproachable 
iamocenee appeared an absolute want. She therefore con- 
sidered that by a mere legal diszharge from the accusation, 
she had not been completely exonerated, and she de- 
termined to reside for some tine longer in the town, to 
obtain from the tribunal of public opinion the fullest pos- 
sible justification. For this purpose she took lodgings at 
a toilliner’s, who supplied her with work, and enabled her 
to live without exhausting the little sum she had saved 
from her earnings whilst with Mrs. Burton. After having 
been thus employed near two months, she had occasion 
one day to go to a fruiterer’s shop, near a joiner’s ma- 
nufactory. One of the joiner’s men amusing himself with 
singing, suddenly stopped, and, after observing her for a 
moment, said Ai! da peau blanche! la jolie jambe. Re- 
collection flashed across her mind, it became evident that 
these expressions, directed to her, could only have been 
learned from her own mouth, when she used them under 
the circumstances describe. A suspicion arose in het 
mind against the man: she related the circumstance to a 
magistrate, and he was apprehended. The usual forms 
of criminal proceedings were gone through, but without 
producing any thing further against the accused. The 
case was considered to be one for the application of tor- 
ture. The man confessed that he was hidden under a 
bed, in the room where Mrs, Buxton and her maid slept’ 
that-he had remarked the conduct of the latter, notwith- 
standing his constrained .position, from which he did not 
move until the people in the house had retired to bed ; 
and then with a gag and poivard, he committed the mur- 
der in silence, and escaped with the purse he found under 
the lady’s pillow. The maid owed her safety to her pro- 
found sleep, and the hope he entertained that all suspicions 
of the murder would fail upon her. The report of a sur- 
geon was obtained, from which it appeared that the 
wounds had been inflicted on the deceased by a sharpe 
Ss instrument, such as described. ‘This evidence, 
with the fact that the man soon atter,the murder had spent 
money very profusely, which he could not have obtained 
honestly ; the relation of the servant girl, and the con- 
fession of the monster himse!f, were considered sufficient 
ground for his condemnation, and his execution, which 
took place. Y 
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PARADISE. 


—2—— 

Most nations have united te make the future abode of 
good spirits a garden; a name among the Persians and 
Assyrians, synonymous with Paradise! The Mahometans 
call the Paradise to which the faithful will be called Jannat 
le Naim, ‘* the garden of pleasure ;” Jannat Aden, ‘* the 
garden of perpetual abode;” and not unfrequently, by 
the name of A Jannet, to distinguish it from all others. 
Before the time of Mahomet, the Arabians imagined that 
the same events and passions which governed their earthly: 
existence would accompany them in their future state. 

The Icelanders imagine that on the summit of the 
Boula, a mountain which no one has hitherto ascended, 
there is a cavern which opens to a paradise of perpetual 
verdure, delightfully shaded by trees, and abounding in 
large flocks of sheep. 

he cave of Candahar is believed to present an analo- 
gous similitude. This cave the Afghauns esteem im- 
penetrable, owing to the roar of winds and the rushing of 
waters. They relate, however, that some hardy adven- 
turers once penetrated it, and beheld a most enchanting 
arden in the bowels of the earth; in which were every 
Beautiful flower and perfume, all rendered more delightful 
by the sounds of music, so exquisite as at once to ravish 
and enchant the soul. 

The Greenlander imagines heaven to turn round a large 
rock; and happiness to consist in hunting from age to 
age. The Laplar.der believes thata paradise is situated in 
the centre of the snows of Sweden, and that he will be 
accompanied thither by his favourite reindeer. The Mus- 
cogulgees imagine it among the islands of the vast-Pacific. 

The heaven of the New Zealanders is called Tagkinga 
Attus, and abounds in all the fanciful delights the wildest 
imagination can conceive. The natives of Bennin, on the 
coast of “Africa, believe theirs to be situated in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The Sintoists of Japan imagine 
that the soul is transmitted to subcelestial fields, im- 
mediately lying beneath the thirty-three heavens which 
are the native mansions of their gods. The Lagoins of 
Laos assert, that the souls of good men assume a body of 
etherial substance, clear and transparent as light; and 
that after enjoying the pleasures of sixteen successive 
heavens, they return to the earth, and once more take up 
their habitation in a human body. The Siamese believe 
that souls transmigrate three or four times; after which 
they are permitted to enter the true paradise; the Ni- 


rupan, in which they enjo ual repose, and their 
delight is presumed to eq that of the gods. 

he Mexicans conceive that those who died of wounds 
or were drowned, went toacool and delightful place, there 
to enjoy all manner of pleasures: those who died in battle 
or.in captivity, were wafted to the palace of the Sun, and 
lead a life of endless delight. After an abode of four 
years, they animated clouds, and birds of beautiful feather 
and of swect song, having at the same time liberty to 
ascend to heaven or descend to earth, to suck sweet flowers 
and warble enchanting songs. 


THE ABIPONES, 
ie <i ial 


The following account of the rites which accompany the 
death of an Abipon, is taken from Martin Dobrighoffer’s 
account of this equestrian people of Paraguay :—** Death 
is dreadful to most mortals, but particularly so to the 
Abipones. They cannot even bear the sight of a dyin 

erson. Hence, whenever any one’s life is dinpaited of 
his fellow inmates immediately forsake the house, or are 
riven away by the old women who remain to take care of 
the sick, lest they should be so affected by the mournful 
epectacle, that fear of death should make them shrink 
from endangering their lives in battle. They are, there- 
fore, obliged to pass many nights in another person’s tent, 
or in the open air. As they have very little experience of 
persons dying a natural death, they do not know the signs 
of it when it draws near. A short abstinence from food, 
unusual silence, or sleeplessness, makes them presage ap- 
proaching dissolution. As soon asa report is spread that 
a man is dying, the old women, who are either related to 
the person, or famed for medical skill, flock to his house. 
They stand in a row round the sick man’s bed, with 
dishevelled hair and bare shoulders, striking a gourd, the 
mournful sound of which they accompany with violent 
motion of the feet and arms, and loud vociferations. She 
who excels the rest in age, or fame for medical skill, stands 
nearest to the dying man’s head, and strikes an immense 
military drum, which returns a horrible bellowing. 
Another, who is appointed to watch the sick man, removes 
every now and then the bull’s hide with which he is covered, 
sprinkles 





sxamines his face, ahd, if heseems yet to breathe, s 





him plentifully with.cold water, a jug of which is placed 
under the bed. When I first witnessed these things, I 
itied the fate of the sick man, who, I feared, would be 
Killed, if not by the disease, at any rate by the howling of 
the women and the noise of the drum, or else smothered 
by the weight of the hide, with which the whole body is 
covered, und which is as hard and as heavy asa board. 
Under the pretext of compassion, they use all this cruelty 
to the departing soul, that the women may be spared the 
sight of his last agonies, and the hearing of his groans. 

“* If the respiration of the dying man be not heard at a 
distance like a pair of bellows in Vulcan’s workshop, and 
if his breath stop even for a moment, they proclaim with 
a Stentorian voice, that he has given up the ghost. A 

reat crowd assembles on all sides, exclaiming he is dead, 
ffe isno more. All the married women and widows of the 
town crowd to the mourning, attired as I have described 
before; and whilst they are filling the streets with confused 
wailings, with the rattling of gourds and beating of pans 
covered with stags’ skins, a sudden shout is often heard 
announcing that the man whom they mourn for as dead is 
come to life again. The joyous exclamation, ‘He is revived, 
is instantly substituted for the mournful howling of the 
women, some of whom return home, whilst others hasten 
to the miserable mortal-on the confines of life and death, 
and torment him with their dreadful yellings, till at last 
they deprive him of lifé. After his death, the first business 
of the bystanders is:to pull out the heart and tongue of the 
vee § boil them, and give them to a dog to devour, 
that the author of his death may soon die also. ‘The 
corpse, while yet warm, is clothed according to the fashion 
of his country, wrapped in a hide, and bound with leathern 
thongs, the head being covered with a cloth, or any gar- 
ment at hand. The savage Abipones will not. endure the 
body of a dead man to remain long in the house; while 

et wart, it is conveyed on ready horses to the grave. 
Women are appointed to go forward on swift steeds, to 
dig the grave, and honour the funeral with lamentations. 
What, if we may say that ss hd the Abipones are 
buried because they are thought », but that in reality 
they die because they are buried? It is not unlikely that 
these poor wretches are suffocated, either by the hide with 
which they are bound, or by the earth which is heaped 
over them. But'as they pulf out the heart and tongue of 
the deceased, it cannot be doubted that they are dead 
when they are buried though I strongly suspect that the 
heart is sometimes cut out when they are half alive, and 
would perhaps revive were they not prematurely deprived 
of this necessary instrument of life. The savages, who 
hasten the burying of their dead so much, presume to cen- 
sure us for keeping the Christian Indians outof their 
graves many hours after their decease.” 


—~ t+ > o— 


REVIVIANA. 

MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 

WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 

CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. Earte. The 
' Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 

P.C. 1664.’ 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
- 

[No. 37, is omitted, as being uninteresting.] 


38. A Prayer. He knows the right use 
of the World, wherein he comes to play a 
part and so away. His life is not idle, for it 
is an Action, and no man need be more wary 


him. His profession has in it a kind of con- 
tradiction, for none is more dislik’d, and yet 
none more appiauded ; and he has. this mis- 
fortune, of some Schollar, too much wit 
makes him a fool. He is like our painting 
Gentlewomen, seldome in. his own face, sel- 
domer in his ‘cloathes, and he pleases the 
better he counterfeits, except onely when he 
is disguised with straw for Gold Lace. He 
do’s not onely personate on the Stage, but 





sometime in the street: for he is mask‘d still 


in his doings, for the eyes of all men are upon | th 


in the habit of a Gentleman. His parts find 
him Oathes and geod words, which he keeps 
for his use and Discourse, and makes shew 
with.them of a fashionable companion. He 
is tragicall on the Stage, but rampant in the 
Tyring-house, and sweares oathes there which 
he never conn’d. The waiting-women Spec- 
tators are over-eares in love with him, and 
Ladies send for him to act in their Chambers. 
Your Innes of Court-men were undone but 
for him, he is their chief guest ‘and employ- 
ment, and the sole business that makes them 
Afternoons-men ; the Poet onely is his Ty- 
rant, and he is boundto make his friends 
friend drunk at his charges. Shrove Tuesday 
he feares as much as the Bawds, and Lent is 
more dammage to him then the Butcher. 
He was never so much discredited as in one 
Act, and that was of Parliament, which gives 
Hostlers priviledge before him, for which he 
abhors it more then a corrupt Judge. But 
to give him his due, one well-furnish’d Actor 
has enough in him for five common Gentle- 
men, and if he have a good body, for six, and 
for resolution, he shall challenge any Cato, 
for it has been his practice to die bravely. 
[To be continued in our next.] 


———_ _________ | 
Antiquities. 
ENGLISH MINT. 


—— 

In the simplicity of our early commerce, about A.D. 
400, a public treasury was established in London, and, 
most probably, on or near to the site of the present Tower, 
where a receiver-general of the revenue, another for the 
Emperor’s demesne rent, and a commissary of the treasury 
were appointed to superintend and conduct its irs ; 
the mint then:was erected contiguous thereto; for'in the 
year 1777 an ingot of silver was discovered, on ‘which 
were inscribed the words ‘* Ex o 








fficio. Honorii ;”” -it was 
found with some gold coins.of the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius, in the old foundation of the Ordnance office, in 
the Tower, and is mentioned in the Archalogia, v. 5, p. 
291; the shape was square, with the four corners extended 
out of the straight line so as to render the four ‘sides a 
jagged curve: its proper name is a skillet, and forms a 
proof of the preparatory operations of the monetary system 
of the Romans, to whom the art of cpining was then 
familiar, though of considerable less exactness than that 
of modern times : they had mints at‘Rome, Constantinople, 
and London; and as real property was then much con- 
fined to money; they melted their plate and ore. into 
skillets of gold and silver, for the purpose of more easy 
transportation from place to place, and preally withthe 
imperial impress upon the front of each piece. England 
_ no a <* that ‘time, ae a | arpacoue sectire 
leposit, when the Romans were suffering the con- 
fasion, Soma the dread of pe Medan the rev of 
e army from Honorius, at the opening of the 5th century. 
They wa found ‘at a depth below the artificial 
stratum,- which consisted of almost impenetrable found- 
ations of flint and cement equally hard. Dr. Hunter had 
in his err a aor vad coins sate te Aw 
mintage. eof them had the #mpression iG. 
and denoted its date to be A.D: 4203 on bean aaenite 
viz. Honorius in. the West, Theodosius the Younger, in 
the East, and Constantius, created Augustus by Honorius $ 
and the word condb, shows that it'was pure gold struck at 
Constantinople. The art-of: alloy, for the. purposes. of 
coinage, bad not. then arrived at -any perfection s. 
Con. tor Constantinopolit , and ob. for 0 zum, 
The art of conducting a coinage, and purify 7 pieelohe 
metals, was' reserved for modern times, : she »presen® 
dexterity and. skill, which were then unattainable,.wor 








have been considered little lons i athe 
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Woetry. 


AFFECTION’S TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
E. P. 
OBIT. SBPT. 26, 1823. 
«* Thou sleepest, but we do not forget thee.” 

—> 

Cold were the breast that e’er forgot ! 

Thou sleep’st, but oh! forgotten not; 

And oft where thy pale form is laid, 

To commune with its hovering shade, 

Shall many a loved and mourning friend, 

In pensive sadness sorrowing wend; 

Gem the green sod with memory’s tear, 

And bid the rose go blossom there! 


Scourged by affliction’s iron rod, 
Vet calm, whate’er the will of God; 
To thee was given more briglit toshine, _ 
Than when, the gifts of fortune thine, 
A crowd of flatterers round thee bowed, 
And called thee fair, and wise, and good; 
And, practised in deceptive wile, 
Had tears at will, and smile for smile: 
Yes, friend beloved! in adverse hour 
’Twas thine to prove the mighty pow’r 
Of mind, that still, mid warring fate 
Invincible, shone nobly great; 
And, like the eagle on the rock, 
Unshaken met the billow’s shock; 
Firmly the madding tempest heard, 
And faith’s high standard smiling rear’d! 
Thou sleep’st, but oh' forgotten—when ? 
With life’s last quivering pulse !—and then, 
When passed the cold and silent lake, 
The waveless flood, and morning break, 
Eternal morn, in peerless light, 
That knows no shade, or spectred night; 
Then, friend beloved ! oh, be it mine 
With thee to meet in realm divine; 
Through groves of bliss transported rove, 
And join th’ angelic choir of love ! 
Liverpool. : a. 


—_->>?-<o 


NOVEMBER. 
Cae oe 
Once more I hail thee, thou gloomy November, 
Once more thy mists and thy tempests I see; 
Alter’d my heart is, but late I remember, 
These black lowering clouds were unwelcome to me. 


Few are the sweet flowers my pathway adorning, 
_ And fast fall its leaves from the winter-stript trees 
Long, long is the dark night, and slow dawns the morning, 
- And its beams are unwelcome and cheerless to me. 


Soon may the snow, with its white mantle, cover 
. This landscape, which now without pleasure I see;. 
For the Joys of my youth with the, autumn are over, |; 

‘and each season alike is unwelcome to-me, ; 


When summer in all its gay beauty is blooming; 
‘Jowhen soft o'er the fragrant rose murmurs the bee ; 

‘The zephyr that wandérs, his light wing perfuming, 

Is still most unwelcome tosorrow and me. 

ons: give me thy mournful gales, gloomy November, 
Thelr-sotinds of distress with my feelimgs agree; 

Atteraimiy heart 1g, bat‘once, rremember, 

These degoiate scenes were unwelcome tothe. 











Yet, on the bare heath, I would mark the loud thunder, 
Or lean on the rock that frowns over the sea; 

And, listening the wild wave, would silently wonder 
Such terrors could ever be welcome to me. 


I have seen the blue lightning sulphureous streaming, 
Consume the young grass and the green waving tree, 
And fancied its radiance destructively beaming, 
More welcome than May’s brilliant sun-beam to me. 


Then again will I hail thee, thou gloomy November, 
Nor wish thy dark vapours one instant to flee; 
Ah! altered my heart is, but once I remember, 
That blackness and clouds were unwelcome to me. 


JEMIMA. 
EEE 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—If you think the annexed lines worthy insertion 


in your paper, the Kaleidoscope, I shall feel proud in 
seeing them make their appearance there. 





THE DREAM. 
—— 
Oh! how it bid my heart rejoice 
When once again I heard thy voice; 
For I had long, long bid adieu 
To love, to pleasure, and to you. 
But now, methought, that through a grove 
I stray’d with thee, and spoke of love! * 
T press‘d thy hand, I heard thee sigh, 
I saw the lustre of thine eye, 
Which once—no! ’twas not that which gain’d 
The heart:so.oft it since hath pained; 
*T was not thy look; ah, no! ‘twas not 
The lustre from thine eye that shot; 
*Twas not that vermile tint, whose glow 
So sweetly on thy cheek did show; 
Nor yet those tresses sweetly playing, 
Or envied on thy fair neck laying ; 
‘Twas not that form’s majestic mein, 
Or smile bewitching; yet serene, 
That stole my heart, and bid me share, 
The pangs of love, of doubt, and care. 
Ah, no! but’twas that voice which spoke 
Like silent ledves when zephyrs woke ; 
That tone which spoke the mind within — 
Unspotted, and too pure to sin. 
Yes, this it was that bound my heart 
So close to thine—too soon to part. 
But now, methought, with thee I stray’d 
Through groves of bliss—whose pleasing shade, 
Above us formed a canopy 
That véeil’d the mountain and the sky, 
Except where here and there a break 
Show’d, far beneath, a silvery lake. 
Now on we pass’d, the moments flew 
Like moments—they were pass’d with you! 
And night's first sentineljwas gleaming, 
Before I knew that noon was beaming. 
My hopes were high, I press’d my suit, 
But'thou wer't silent, sad, and mute: 
Lurged thee on to speak my doom, 
With thee ’twere heaven; without—my tomb! 
I strove thy lovely form to clasp, 
When, lo! it vanished from my grasp; 
»y jAnd then ascending in mid air, 
My Appeared to rest enchanted there. 
‘1 Thine eye with vivid.lustre grew, 
And took a deeper, softer hue; 
‘Sn ample folds thy yellow hair 
rt qPheated pnd avanton’d in the air;— 
When thus the evening’s silent slumbers, 
‘ ‘Were wakened by thy much-lov’d’ numbers « 
Fant it must not be, 
: ayn Pty bride for thee. 
Thy constancy; thy mere nd ee 
devotedn: ou 
onetina upon fay tiring: 1 know * 3 
snot éxcell'd by tove below; ; ; : * 
12 aE now, of different mould— ; 
once ¢herish’d now is culd— 


Is cold in me, but thro’ thy veins 

Life’s current still as warmly drains. 

But let thy heart be sooth’d, and rest 

In peace, for know that I am bless’d !” 
The beauteous angel here withdrew, 
And left me standingin the view 

Of the calm lake, whose silent flow 

Of silvery lapse was spread below 

A rock, whose head was rear'’d on high, 
Like Babel’s tower to the sky. 

Then wild, methought, I rav’d and cry’d, 
“In heaven then thou wilt be my bride: 
And if in realms above you rest, 

I'll join thee there—and both be blest !” 
Then madly rushing on I sprung, 

But, oh! what feelings thro’ me rung, 
When headlong fram the height I fell! 
Qh! it was like that passing-bell, 

Which lovers hear while broken hearted—. 
They listen till the soul's departed. 


Methought I touch’d the wave, whose chill 
Struck such a dread, a piercing thrill, 
That, starting with the awful fright, 
I struck—my couch ;—when, lo! ’twas night. 
1 check’d the half-unutter’d scream ; 
Turn’d, and biess’d Heaven ’twas but a dream ! 
B. J. H. 
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tural size: the whole Work comprehending nearly Two Hun- 
dred Specimens of the Choicest Species. ~ 
,* This Work is the result of several years’ practical ob- 
servation. Its obvious utility and general interest will in- 
stantly occur to the reader; it being a curious fact, that 
while an enlarged taste for Botany has been directed, both 
scientifically and popularly, to almest every branch of its ex- 
tensive province, this particular department has been most 
neglected, the proper selection of Fruit Trees being generally 
very imperfectly understood. The above Work being now 
completed, it is republishing in Monthly Parts, at the origi- 
nal price of 5s. eaeh, or may be had plete in Two Vol 
Royal 8vo. price £6 10s. in boards. 
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thero departinent of knowledge. 
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mu Ef SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY ; comprising 
a Series of highly-finished Engravings, representing the 
HORSE and the DOG in all their Varieties, executed in the 
Line Manner, by Mr. JOHN SCOTT, from original omg 
by Marshall, Reinagle, Gilpin, Stubbs, and Cooper ; accompani 
with a comprehensive, historital, and systematic Description 
of the different Species of each, their appropriate Uses, 
Management, and Improvement; interspersed with Anec- 
dotes of the most celebrated Horses and Dogs, and their Pro- 
rietors; also, a variety of practical Information on Train- 


nd the Amusements of the Field. 

. By W. H. SCOTT, Author of “ British Field Sports” 

*,# The embellishments to this work comprise sixteen 
varieties of the Horse, from the Godolphin Arabian to the 
@hetland Pony, and are not less interesting to the Naturalist 
than to the Sportsman. The Plateef the Godolphin Arabian, 
from Stubbs’s celebra' Picture, and the Stallien Jupiter, 
from a fine Painting by Sawrey Gilpin, are particularly worthy 
the attention of Connoisseurs, for their fidelity and force of 
Representation. The other Engravings are equally eharac- 
teristic. The Dogs comprehend Twenty-four varieties from 
the Blood Hound to the Pug; all drawn by Reinagle, and exe- 
e.ited in the first style of excellence, forming chefs d@auvre of 


at. 
London: P<inted for Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternos- 
ter-row. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE DELUGE. 
(From the last number of the Edinburgh Review.) 
. = 4 
Reliquia. Diluviane ; or, Observations on the Organic 
emains contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial 
Gravel, and on other Geological Phenomena, attesting 
the: Action of an Universal Deluge.’ By the Rev. 
WILiram BucKLAND, B.D.F.R.S.F.L.S. Member 
of the Geological Society of London, &c. &c. and 
Professor of Mineralegy and Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 4to. pp. 303. 27 plates. London. 
J. Murray, 1823. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of geo- 
logy during the last century, a new book upon the Deluge 
will probably be an object of some alarm: but this is 
really a very interesting volume’ and though we differ in 
some dépree from the author, as to the extent of the infer- 
ences deducible from his observations, wé cannot but ad- 
mire the promptitude and activity of his researches,—the 
skill with which he seizes upon the most important views 
of the subject, and the spirit and facility with which he 
presents them to his readers. But before we enter upon 
an examination of the work itself, it is really necessary to 
say a word or two on the history of the department of in- 
quiry to which it relates. 

The Creation and the Deluge have long been the stum- 
bling-blocks of geologists; and were at one time so fertile 
in visionary speculation and false reasoning, as either to 
render the very name of geology ridiculous, or produce a 
sort of dread of that delightful study, from the attacks 
upon Revelation to which it seemed to lead, and the in- 
judicious defence too commonly opposed to them. At pre- 
sent, however, it seems to be universally admitied, that 
the object of Revelation was the religious and moral dis- 
cipline, and‘ not the literary or scientific instruction, of 
mankind ; and that, since the Sacred Books have not com- 
municated the principles either of astronomy or chemistry, 
there was no reason to expect from them those of other 
departments of knowledge, not more intimately connected 
with the welfare of the human race. Even where, as in 
the case of the Deluge, the scripture treats of great natural 
events, the principles of interpretation are so very far from 
being agreed upon,* that the greatest caution should be 


*®* Thus, Mr. Buckland himself maintains confidently, that 
various species of animals were utterly lost and extinguished 
by the Deluge—while the Mosaic t states distinctly, 
that they. were all preserved ;—and even Mr. Granville Penn, 
while he insists on the most diteral adherence to the sacred 
harrative in every thing relating to geology, admits that con- 
siderable liberty may be used with it in other matters ; and 
quotes, with approbation, Rosenmuller’s sweeping recipe for 
reconciling the mention of mornings and evenings before the 
éreation of the sun. ‘ Loguitur,” says this reasonable theolo- 

“ secundem veritatem Opticam, non Physicam: nec mirum ; j 
cum Vulgus altiora non capiat; nam Historia captué vulgi est ac- | 
bommodata.” y 
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employed in founding arguments upon it;-and, if the at- 
tempt to connect the details of scripture narrative with the 
pa of physical inquiry, were prudent upon other to- 
pics, it would still be premature and ay se in geology, 
from the very itnperfect state of that branch of natural 
history itself. 

There is a e in the Preface to Burnet’s Treatise on 
the Theory of the Barth,* which is excellent upon this sub- 
ject ; and it is the more deserving of attention, as that cele- 
brated work was written expressly in supportof sacred history. 
The author is speaking of Saint Austin, ‘* who (he says) 
showed his zeal against the Antipodcs to very ill purpose, 
though he drew his reasons partly from scripture; and if 
(continues Burnet, written in 1697) within a few years, or 
in the next generation, it should prove as certain and de- 
monstrable that the earth is moved, as it is now that there 
are Antipedes; those that have been zealous against it, 
and engaged the scripture in the controversy, would have 
the same reason to repent of their forwardness, that St. 
Austin would have now if he was alive. It is a dangerous 
thing to engage the authority of scripture in disputes about 
the natural world, in opposition to reason; lest time, 
which brings all things to light, should discover that to” 
be evidently false, which we had made scripture to assert ; 
and I remember St. Austin, in his exposition upon Genesis, 
hath laid down a rule to this oe ° Pp 96 though he had 
the unhappiness, it seems, not to follow it always himself.’’++ 
The reason, also, which he gives for this caution, is admi- 
rable, and very finely expressed: ‘* For,” saith he, * if 
the unbelievers er philosophers shall certainly know us to 
be mistaken, and to err in those things that concern the 
natural world, and sce that we eo our (sacred ) books 
Sor such vain opinions, how shall they believe those same 
books when they tell them of the resurrection of the dead, 
and the world to come, if they find them to be JSallaciously 
writ, in such things as lie within their certain knowledge 2” 

Wesincerely wish that Mr. Buckland had considered the 


benignity, which are the characteristic of our religion, and 
ly not the lowest proofs of its divine origin.* 

If what has been published on the geology of the De- 
luge be tried by the tests we have now proposed, scarcely 
any writer of the last century, and but few of a more recent 
date, can be found, who has not weakened the force of his 
arguments by dogmatism and intolerance—or so combined 
with false or absurd theory and vague assertion, whatever 
he may have contributed to real knowledge, as to render 
it | pq of little service. 

e have already, in a former article,+ alluded to the 
singular opinions entertained, about the beginning of the 
last century, upon the nature of Petrifactions; which, no 
small number of philosophers contended, were not the 
remains of animated beings, but mere Jusus nature, or 
perhaps the unfinished materials of generations not yet 

ed into existence. But if these naturalists were 
sparing of life, Kepler and others had asserted, in re- 
turn, that the entire globe possessed the principle of 
animation ;$ and, among these, Robinson,§ of Ouseby, is 





* “ Let every thing (says Burnet) be tried and examined in 
the first place, whether it be true or false; and if it be found 
false, it is then to be considered, whether it be such a falsity 
as is prejudicial to religion, or no. But for every new theory 
that is proposed, to be alarmed, as if all religion was falling 
about our ears, is to make the world suspect that we are very 
ill assured of the foundation it stands upon.”—8vo. vol. i. Pre- 
face xx. xxi. 

+t Edin. Rev. vol. xxix. p. 314. 

+ Cuvier—Discours preliminaire. 

§ We allude toa Tract of this author, entitled “the Anatomy 
of the Earth,” 4to, 1694, in which he tells us—“ that matter 
at first consisted of innumerable particles, of divers figures 
and different qualities, ranning a reel in dark confusion, till 
the world, by the infusion of a vital spirit, became a great 
animal, having skin, flesh, blood,” &c. and he has given a 
chapter upon each of these divisions of his subject. The 





force of. these excellent observations, before the publi 
tion of the present work; since, though we think very 
highly of his performance and of the talents which it dis- 
plays, and will not yield to the author in a zealous desire 
to diffuse the blessings of revealed religion, we are by no 
means certain that he would not have done better, both as 
a divine and a geologist, if had left altogether untouched 
the connexion of his subject with the sacred narrative ; 
and contented himself with the confirmation -he has given 
to the fact, of the universal action of a Deluge upon the 
earth’s surface; leaving the propositions so established to 
find their place, and to produce their effect hereafter. It 
would be unjust, however, not to add, that in the tone and 
language of the present volume, there is no trace of that 
polemic and Msive spirit, with which almost every 
thing else that we have read, where scripture history is 
connected with physical inquiry, has been contaminated. 
But whatever may be thought of the prudence of at- 
tempting to connect the discoveries of natural science with 
the sacred writings, it is evident, that if the testimony of 
science can ever be of any-value in support of scripture 
history, the physical researches, by which it-is intended to 
confirnr the historical statements, should be most strictly 
independent. No latent facility should incline us to ac- 
cept weak evidence because of its tendency to the desired 
object; but, for the sake of revelation as well as of science, 
—of truth in every form,—the physical part of the inquiry 
ought to be conducted as if the scriptures were not in ex- 
istence. Above all, the tone and language of such an in- 
quiry should betray no desire to force conviction, by con- 
necting with it extrinsic considerations; or by holding up 
to obloquy, those who dissent from our opinions, or reject 
our arguments. Imputations of this character connected 
thus with a subject of acknowledged difficulty, are not less 
impolitic than uncharitable ; for it may be retorted, that 
more tangible agents sometimes have a share in religious 
controversy, and that the hope of advancement in wealth, 
station, or authority, may be no less powerful in one di- 
rection, than the pride of scepticism on the other. But 
the great objection to all attempts to cramp the exercise 
of reason and conscience upon questions of this nature, 
rests upon much higher grounds: they render doubtful 
the goodness of the cause whose advocates stoop to such 











resources; and violate those maxims of mildness and 





* 8vo. Vol. i. pp. 19, 20. 
¢ Itis singular, that the book to which these observations 
sre prefixed, is itself only a splendid example of erroneous 


eighth chapter, containing a description *‘ of the Belly of the 
earth” and what it may be supposed to contain, with an in- 
quiry into the causes of earthquakes, makes rather a curious 
approach to certain modern theories. After stating that 
riches and metals are not “digged from the innermost viscera 
terre,” and that the works of miners are scratches rather in 
the skin of the earth, than “ wounds in her bowels;” the writer 
adds, that_the state of things is such, ‘“‘ as must unavoidably 
ineline us to believe, that in the middle of the earth there is 
a vast cavity or hollow, of a regular multangular figure, as in 
the following scheme: 





wherein we suppose the mighty space, @, to be filled up with 
a crude and undigested matter, endued with several different 
and contrary qualities, which are in a continua} struggle and 
contention among themselves. Above these, we have the 
crust or fleshy part of the earth, made up of the several leaves 
or foldings of stone, minerals, &¢c. a3 at 6, b, b, bs together 
with the dykes and rakes (or sinews and other ligaments) at 
¢,¢,¢,¢ Now, when, in the intestine war below, the airy 
particles prevail, they break through the joints of the earth 





views in philosophy; the very title showing how much the 
author was mistaken as to the province of physical inquiry :— 
* The Sacred Theory of the Earth, containing an Account of the | 
Original of the Earth, and of all the general Changes which it | 
hath already undergone, or is to undergo, till the consummation of ; 
all things.” 3d Edit. folio, 1697. 

$+ Gen. ad. tit. lib. 1. ¢. 19. 


in hurricanes, as at d, d; and when (on the contrary) the 
fiery particles are predominant, they force theiz Passage the 
same way, a8 at ¢, ¢, causing thereby flaming eruptions and 
earthquakes; sometimes with that violence as to break the 
very ribbs of the earth, swallowing up houses and towns. 
And these convulsions are as natural to the earth as vers, 
agues, and other distempers are to the bodies of other animals.” 
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pomewhat deserving of notice,’ since he has brought for- 
ward, in one of his publications,* some striking proofs of 
design in the economy of nature. But though he has ven- 
tured also to speculate upon the Mosaic account of the 
Creation and the Deluge, his writings are quite sufficient 
to show the very humble qualifications of geologists in 
those days, in judgment and good taste. 

The discuss! ions that took place about this period, re- 
specting the nature and origin of fossil remains, in which 
several of the most eminent naturalists, both in England 
and on the Continent, took a part, render it the more sur- 
prising, that Voltaire, who affects to treat the question of 
the Deluge as a natural philosopher} should not only 
have denied the connexion of fossil bodies with that event, 
but even expressed doubts as to their existence ; and it is 
hardly unfair to suppose, that his opinions upon this sub- 
ject were influenced by the evidenee which petrifactions 
were supposed to furnish, of what he had undertaken to 
disprove,—since, instead of investigating the facts himself, 
he tells us, that the fossil bones discovered in the interior 
of France, may have been stray specimens from the cabi- 
nets of collectors ; and that the oyster shells, said to occur 
near Mont Cenis, are probably muscles (moules) from the 
adjoining lakes—or even may have come from the hats of 
Ri rims, on their way from Spain to the Holy Land! 

or is he more fortunate in some of his other objections, 
since he reasons as to the Lge age difficulties involved by 
a general inundation, from the rate at which the waters of 
the Mediterranean are said to retire from the coast ; and 
finds that two million two hundred and fifty thousand 
years would thus be required to enable the sea ‘‘ to make 
the tour of the globe !”°—while he assumes, as the basis of 
another ment, where the ground is really strong, that 
the mean depth of the ocean, which the calculations of La 
Place have since shown to be about four leagues,§ is only 
five hundred feet. 

Hutchinson was anether of the numerous writers of 
those days, who combined geology with disquisitions on 
the Mosaic history ; and it must be presumed that be pos- 
sessed some ability, as he was the founder of a sort of 
school, and seems to have inspired his pupils with 
comnre ae geo mE He i oe good pin on 
the proofs of diluvial action,|| and promoted thi progress 
of geclogical inquiry, by directing the attention of his 
converts to the structure of the globe; but he held, 
among other extravagances, that the fundamental. prin 
ples of all natural philosophy are to be found in the scrip- 
tures, maintaining his opinion upon this, and almost every 
other subject, with the most disgusting ce. The 
insolence with which he speaks of Newton,4] whom he 
accusesof a.design to subvert religion, is of itself sufficient 
to disable both his judgment and his candour ; and is the 
more unpardonable, as it is plain he had never taken the 
trouble to understand.the great discoveries which he has 
presumed to ridicule. ; 

The language of Linnceus respecting the Deluge, is that 
of a candid‘and inquiring man, who not found what 
he looked for;** and when it is considered that the facts 
respectinig fossil remains, detected by recent investigation, 
were at that period altogether unsuspected, his rejection of 


® * An Essay towards a Natural History of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland.” 

+ “ Observations on the Natural History of this World of 
Matter and World of Life; being a philosophical discourse 
grounded on the Mosaic system of the World, and of the 
Flood. By Thomas Robinson, Rector of Ouseby, in Cumber- 
land.”—1699. 

¢ Dictionnaire Philosophique portatif ;—Articles, Coquilles, 
Deluge, Inondation, Miracles, &c. 

§ La Place, quoted by Kirwan, Mem. Acad. des Sciences, &c. 
1776, p. 213. 

t * Treatise on Mining,” and ‘‘ Observations made in the 
year 1706.”——Works, vol. xil. 

q The following is a specimen of his sarcastic style: “ Pro- 
@igious fabricator ! who wanted only an air pump to make a 
vacuum, and a pendulum or swing to prove it; a loadstone, a 
bit of amber or jet, to form a philosophy; a spyglass and a 
pair of compasses, to find out infinite worlds; a glass bubble, 
and a board with a hole in it, to describe all the wonders of 
light! who knows, but by following so famous an example, 
even women and children may hereafter commence sage phi- 
Josophers, by blowing phlegm through a straw, or starting at 

soapy vehicles!"—Abstract from the Works of John Hutchinson, 
Beg. 12mo0,1755. pp. 149-156. 

# “¢ Cataclysmi universalis certa rudera ego nondum attigi, 
quousque penetravi; minus etiam veram terram adamitican’; 
sed ubique vidi factas ab CEquore terras; et in his mera rudera 
Jongingui sensim preterlapsi avi." —Sys Naturéteregnum 
kapid um. Sect. 1. 
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what was generally admitted in his own time, as evidence 
of a deluge, is a proof of sagacity and judgment ; the phe- 
nomena.in question being now universally regarded as of 
antediluvian production. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





MR. PERKINS’S STEAM-ENGINE. 
— 

We have looked-through the different periodical publi- 
cations of the day, for something satisfactory on this sub- 
ject, but have looked in vain ; the same degree of uncer- 
tainty appears to prevail, as when we last mentioned the 
subject ; and the ollowing notice from the London Jour. 
nal of Arts and Sciences, 1s as much to the purpose as any 
thing we can find: - 

Perkins’s Encing.— The new engine mentioned iu our last, 
which is designed to exhibit the power of steam when gene- 
rated upon Mr. Perkins’s principle, is not yet complete. We 
understand, however, that the inventor, from a series of un- 
equivocal experiments, feels the most perfeet confidence of its 
successful operation, and we are satisfied that every exertion 
is making to finish it with the utmost promptitude. A very 
few days, therefore, will place the question of its advantages 
beyond all doubt, but until that is decided, we shall refrain 
from further comment. There can be no doubt but in our 
next number we shall be enabled toredeem our promises, and 
to state fully and fairly the operating effects, resulting from a 
series of experiments to which the engine is to be submitted; 
and as they are to be performed under the inspection of a 
party of scientific gentlemen, who are engaged to examine 
and decide upon its merits, the public -may rest assured that 
the most satisfactory decigion will then be given upon its 
merits. 

It really becomes high time that the public should know 
whether this much vaunted invention is or is not of an 
value. Mr. Perkins bas put forth a statement, which is 
said to have received the Sanction of several men of emi- 
nence in the scientific world, that the eos ngs of his 
engine are such as will cause it to supersede others ¢ 

many persons have given so much credit to this state- 
ment, as to delay, to their serious inconvenience, the in- 
vestment of money in engines which might speedily be 
rendered of comparatively little value. Many months 
have now pA arcing Mr. Perkins’s invention was first 
promulgated; abundant time, we should think, for trying 
every necessary experiment; and yet the world is as ig- 
norant with to the utility of the engine, as when it 
was first mentioned st the newspapers. - a 
persists, we unders » in’ representing the power of his 
small engine as equal to rig, wen To say nothing of 
the absurdity which will strike every mechanic, of a ten- 
horse engine with a piston-rod jive ei of an inch in 
diameter, we have recently received some information 
which will perhape chow a litle light on the subject. A 
few weeks " engine-was turning two lathes, half a 
score of which might easily have been turned by a horse 
power. With these, however, it seemed to have quite 
enough todo; and as a proof that there was not much 
power to spare, 4 or 5 other lathes, in the same room, 
were turned by hand. Now Mr. Perkins must have less 
shrewdness than the generality of his countrymen possess, 
if he would incur the expense of hand-turning tor his 
lathes, when his engine was amply sufficient for the pur- 
pose.—One plan taken by Mr. Perkins to show the power 
of his engine deserves mention. In the lathes turned by 
it, he placed large cylindrical pieces of iron, which made 
a great show, and induced persons unacquainted with the 
subject, to su the power employed in turning them 
to be great. Mechanics, however, know that the size of 
the object turned is of no consequence, compared with the 
speed and depth of the cut. In this case the speed was 
very slow, and the tool merely scratched the surface of 
the metal.— Manchester Guardian. 





THE HERCULANEUM MANUSCRIPTS. 
—— 

The MSS. of papyri, found at Herculaneum, were all 
calcined and reduced to a white substance, so as to be per- 
fectly intelligible. In the Museo de Studii, otherwise 
called the Musco Borbonico, the grand repository for all 


the antiquities of Herculaneum and Pompeii at Naples, 
authors displayed to the public (at least part 

of them):21 y f a 
1 ? treatise) and the title page is visible at the 
ras, and some Latin verses of an unknown author, besides 





* racters are blacker than 


I took a survey of the Herculaneum MSS. so much spoken 

of me: antiquaries, also the process for unrolling 
them,—The 

vare in glass cases. They consist of a Greek work 

of his work, as is always the case; also another trea- 

tise of his on rhetoric and music, and a treatise of Epicu- 

numerous works on cookery and philosophy. The cha- 

the paper, and can 





easily discerned, but they are defective and full of lacung 
wherever the MS. was folded. .ittle would perhaps have 
been lost had they been folded like our books, and not 
rolled ; 1700 of these MSS. were discovered. They are, 
when undergoing the process, stretched on gold-beaters’ 
skin, and gummed on, as I suppose. A single leaf of one 
of them was unrolling when I was there, but the frag. 
ments from it were numerous; they are all collected and 
put together afterwards. In a glass cupboard I sawa 
great many of these MSS. They all resemble lumps of 
Surnt charcoal or wood, and look very black and dried up 
and of different shapes. There are two folio editions of 
these authors, in which on one side of the leaf is a copy of 
the MS. with its shape and lucane drawn exactly as it 
was unrolled. The spaces are filled up with red ink, as 
are the letters that are wanting, and in many places whole 
words are inserted. It is by the sense of the author, these 
Neapolitan sages say, that the words omitted are disco. 
vered, but it is utterly impossible in many instances to. 
know the sense of the author, when the MS. is so defec. 
tive. This will, no doubt, be an unceasing theme for 
cavil and commentary in succeeding ages, among the 
disciples of Scaliger and Casaubon. A perfect MS. and 
a translation in Latin is on the other side, and there is, 
besides a most extensive preface at the beginning, a huge 
mass of scholia attached to each MS. by way of swelling it 
out, among which it stands, not unlike a bottle of delicious 
wine inserted in a cask of less precious ‘liquid, to justify 
the conjectures made upon it.—Short’s Visit to Milan, ec. 
CURIOUS EXPERIMENT RESPECTING POISON. 





—_ 

The following experiment, made by Sir Astley Cooper, 
is important, as the instrament employed in it may afford 
pr means of instantaneously emptying the stomach in case 
0 in: 

riday, Nov. 21.—At half- past one o’clock the operating 
theatre was crowded to excess, in consequence of its having 
been stated on the preceding Tuesday that some experi- 
ments were to be tried on a dog this day, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether liquids could be put into the 
stomach, and removed from it by means of an instrument, 
which had been lately, invented by Mr. Reed, of Hos- 
mondon-lane, Kent. At two o’clock precisely a dog was 
placed on the table. Its legs and body being secured by 
two or three of the pupils, an iron pestle was put into its 
mouth, to keep the Jaws separated; and then a drachm of 
opium, dissolved in four ounces of water, was poured into 

stomach. After this, the pestle was removed, and the 
dog left free on the table. In the of 20 minutes the 
dog manifested a disposition to vomit, which was immedi. 
ately checked by pressing the finger against the asoph 
The opium, however, had no very sensible effect-on the 


dog the expiration of 80 minutes, when the dog 
was unable to stand upright. When the opium was 
administered, the dog’s pulse was 120. In seven minutes 


after it became 110, and gradually sunk to 90, which was 
the lowest point. At the expiration of 33 “minutes from 
the time the opium was given, the stomach was evacuated 
of its contents by means of the insttument, and the do 
appeared to be little worse for the experiment. Mr Ree 
was in the Theatre sung the whole of the time, and 
superintended the use of the instrument; on quitting he 
received the unanimous sprees of those a peau Sir 
Astley Cooper, just after the experiment been tried, 
looking at what had been removed from the stomach, 
smiled, and said that the instrument would do well for an 
Alderman after a city feast.— The Lancet. 


On the Theory of Falling Stars.—Mr. Bellani, in a 
memoir on the meteors called falling stars, supports the 
theory that they are formed by the combustion of trains 
of inflammable gases or vapours in the atmosphere. He 
thinks that these trains may exist in the higher regions 
without being dissipated, in consequence of the general 
and perfect tranquillity which may be considered as existe 
ing there. He endeavours to combat the difficulty which 
is generally urged to such a theory, of the diminished in. 
flammability of the gaseous or vaporous mixture by exe 
pansion, by referring to the vapour of phosphorous, stating, 
‘**that phosphorous becomes luminous, or suffers. a slow 
combustio: ms at a prnpemtass so much the lower as the 
quantity of oxygen gas in a determinate space is rend 
smaller, either by a with other gases, or by rareface 
tion ;”’ and then ventures the conjecture that there may be 
other substances capable, by natural operations, of being 
reduced into the state vapour or gas; and which, 
though at common temperature and pressure, not inflam. 
mable, may become so by being elevated in the atmos« 
phere.—Giornate di Fisica. 


There has been discovered near the site of the ancient 











city of Bovilla, in Italy, 


magnificent ruins of a cirzse 
be‘ about 200 palms in breadth, and 1250 in length. P 
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AEX 








MAXIMS FOR THE, LUXURIOUS. 


—<a—- 

Medicine, like all other things, is resolvable into a plain 
matter of common sense. Every body can do much in 

reventing sickness: nothing exceeds the pleasure of re- 
fisving it but that of preventing it; in provident anticipa- 
tion of it, a physician shows most the force of his mind 
and efficacy of | his art. 

Appetite enough should remain to leave free the func- 
tions of body and mind. -He who is lazy, sleepy, soon 
after a meal, has taken too much. Weakly people, when 
they exceed their usual meal, feel dejection, anxiety, 
weight at the stomach, indigestion, wandering, pain, dis- 
turbed sleep, suffocation, nervous affections; slecp late, 
wake tired, yawn, have no appetite ; become cheerful, 
hungry, when their stomach has. been lightened ; eat 
heartily, and suffer as before. That a generous dict is 
necessary to support their strength, is a general error with 
the subjects of siinost all chronic diseases. 

When we cat. too fast, food is not duly chewed and 
mixed with saliva; does not undergo the first process of 
digestion ; it excites thirst. 

Another cause of over-distension is high-seasoning va- 
rious food ; such as particularly please the palate, we are 
induced to eat after appetite is satisfied. ‘This seems to 
be in particular an effect of wine drunk during dinner. 

So intermixed are the feelings produced by hunger, and 
the means which please the palate, that, when desire to 
eat is constantly renewed by a succession of different kinds 
of food, we cannot judge when we have enough. Artificial 
appetite is excited at the expense of subsequent debility. 

It is unkind to urge friends to take meat, spices, acids, 
fruits, coffee, cordials; but a sumptuous table is hospita- 
lity! Prodigality is munificence, grandeur! 

Whatever in moderate quantity agrees with the stomach 
may be presumed wholesome to that individual. Food is 
wholesome or unwholesome only as it is more or less 
adapted to the present state of the digestive organs. 

A moderate deliberated meal is digested probably in 
three hours; then the stomach is empty, beginning to 
rest; it should rest till its power is sestored—i. ¢. till ap. 
petite turns for simple food. When digestive power is 
impaired, as much time is needed, if the food is propor- 
tioned in quantity and digestibility to the power. Accerd- 
ing as this is weak, it is likely to be promoted by absti- 
nence, even to a sensation of want. We should wait for 
appetite, not tempt it. 

Meats, which are most mixed with fat, are cet. par. 
most oppressive. The lean part of venison. is, perhaps, 
the most digestible food. Few things are more hard of 
digestion than new bread. 

Healthy people have but little thirst. Drinking at 
meals to assist digestion is most erroneous. We should 
not yield to slight thirst: when it is considerable, drink 
moderately, deliberately. Frequent drinking dilutes the 
stomach’s digestive fluid. To the daily use of two or 
three glasses of wine, inflammation of the digestive organs 
seems sometimes owing, often confounded under the terms 
bilious, dyspeptic, nervous, &c. People addicted to spirits 
generally become pale, often emaciated; mc +2 or less both 
ave subject to debility of stomach, obstructed liver, dropsy; 
the latter soonest, and in them they make most rapid 
progtess. 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
— ge 

+ We do not know any subject which can with more 
propriety be claised in this department of the Kuleidoscope, 
than that which is the subject of the following letter; and 
we take this opportunity to inform A. if he is not already 
aware of it, that aletteron the character of servants ap- 
peared also in the last Kadeidoscope, in which the writer 
was'so extremely severe upon female servants, that we 
ventured to say a few words in their vindication, in our 
hotes to correspondents.—-Lidit. Kul. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—In presuming to offer the few following remarks 


“for insertion in your Kuleidoscope, 1 wish to be under. 


stood as having no other view in so doing buta general 
good-will to mankind.—The complaints we hear of bad 
servants (particularly in Liverpool) are so frequent and 
notorious, as at once to show the degenerate state of this 
useful and numerous class of socicty. The evil exists, 
and (if we may credit the assertions of old housekeepers) 


main cbject is to ascertain by what means it has been pro- 
duced, and the most likely way to remove it. 

I offer my opinion with diffidence, as my knowledge of 
the world is not general ; however, I have most frequently 
found, that, by setting a good example, and exacting no 
more than what was reasonable, to have been attended 
with the best effects, 

From my intercourse with mankind, I should have been 

led to suppose that society in general was getting worse ; 
but an eminent, learned, and pious Divine, not twelve 
months ago, assured his congregation, that, in the late 
war, England was not saved by its money, its navy, or its 
armies, but that to the goodness of the people it owed its 
safety: yet it seems to me odd enough, that the same 
worthy man has been heard to say, that he believed, i 
there had been any good servants he should have had one 
having made it a matter of prayer for the last fourteen 
years. 
, If masters and mistresses of families would take the 
trouble to compare their own conduct with what they have 
heard or scen of their forefathers, although it could not 
excuse, it would, I think, in a great measure account for 
the depravity of their domestics. Yours, &c. 


Liverpool, Nov. 23, 1823. A. 








Paste for Razor Strops.—A good paste may be made of 
suet and emery, beat up together to a proper consistency 
in a mortar. The emery powder must he very fine. For 
about sixpence can be made a quantity sufficient to lasi a 
person blessed with a good beard for several years. 





Rheumatism.—-An alleged specific cure for the rheu- 
matism has been communicated by a gentleman from the 
coast of Guinea, which is, to rub the parts affected with a 
mixture of Cayenne pepper and strony spirits. The rub- 
Ling must be continued some time, and repeated till the 
cure is effected. Probably the American red pepper or the 
India black pepper might answer, when the other is not 
attainable. 





Alleged Cure for Rheumatism.—Take cucumbers, when 
full grown, and put them into a pot with a little salt; 
then put the pot over a slow fire, where it should remain 
for about an hour; then take the cucumbers and press 
them, the juice of which miust be put in bottles, corked 
up tight, and placed in the cellar, wherethey should re- 
main tor about a week; then wet a flannel rag with the 
liquid, and apply it to the parts affected. 


Chit Chat. 


AMERICAN WIT. 
It is said there is a pump on Long Island possessing the 
surprising power of converting one quart of milk into 
three pints! We don’t believe a word of it-—ZZornet. 
(From the National Gazette.) 

An article in a late British paper, headed ‘* An Ameri- 
can Superscription,” quotes the following, copied in a 
post-office of one of the southern states, and challenges 
‘‘any man to produce a greater curiosity of the kind in’ 
any language.” 

“Mr. Mathew F, Rainey, Alabama—Greene county. I am 
not sure it is Greene county—it is French settfement, and 
notfrom Tusealuso and Matthew Gage, I believe; and not 
far from Dr. Wyllis Pope, I expect.” 

This is pleasant enough, but we have seen several cu- 
riosities of the kind not less so. The day before yesterday 
we received, from anorthern state, asmall pamphlet under 
envelope, with the genuine superscription, which we shall 
proceed to transcribe, suppressing only the name and resi- 
dence of the writer. 

“To the editor of the National Gazette, Philadelphia, in 
Pennsylvania—This with ‘care and speede, and to the care of 
the Post Master and Divine Providence. This here package 
econtaines one little Hymn Book, Composed by the Will of 
God for the use of a Connexion of people called Christians, by 
the author Who lives in I hope that all the 
post masters, will iet this go free to the Editor of the National 
Gazeite Philadelphia, for I would pay the postage if I had any 
imoney, and so may the grace of God be with you all Amen.” 




















Letter from a Gardencr.—A gardener of Mr. M. ad- 
dressed the following note to his master: 

“ Honred Sir, —My wif an I have taken the Ian from Winsor. 
Jenny Cedar has lost her head, the rest of the scrubs are all 
well. The Oxen arecome down to praise the Geds. From 
your humble servant,” &e. 

What he meant to say was as follows: 

“ Honoured Sir,—My wife and I have taken the influenza. 





is daily increasing, and to such an extent.as very materi- 
ally to interrupt domestic comfort. -'This admitted, :my 


XUM 


The Virginia cedar has lost its head: the rest of the shrubs 


Curious notice lately stuck upon a chapel door, in a 
village near Huddersfield.—-'* Whereas some neighbours 
hath selected Two broads out of my shop—and for their 
forbearance, if they will return the pieces, I will make 
them a present of twenty pounds—JAMES ROBERTS. 





Singular Talcnt.—There is a little girl, only ten years 
of age, living in the north-east of Pennsylvania, who pos- 
sesses the singular gift of spelling words backwards, in a 
surprising degree. She will, spell any word of ordinary 
length, beginning at the lust letter, immediately after the 
person has spelled it in the usual way, and thus go through 
with it with the same rapidity and ease as the person who 
spells it first. The talent appears to be perfectly natural, 
as she has never made any exertion to acquire it. Words 
of half a dozen syllables she spells backwards with ease. 
We had this statement from one on whom we could rely. 
—Censor. 





Apostates —That conversion will always be suspected, 
which apparently concurs with interest. He that never 
finds his error til it hinders his progress towards wealth 
or honour, will not be thought to love Truth only for 
herself.—Dr. Johnson. 





The lighting of London seems to have been a benefit 
of Jate and slow introduction. Lanterns are said to have 
been first hung up to light the streets of London in the 
the time of the Fifth Harry, whose midnight rambles 
to the Boar in Eastcheap, and other places in the city, of 
gay carousal, may probably have been the accidental 
means of leading him to the discovery of this important 
convenience. 


Sir George Rooke.—When this brave Admiral was 
making his will, some friends who were present expressed 
their surprise that he had not more to leave. ** Why,” 
said the worthy veteran, ** 1 do not leave much, but what 
I do leave was honestly acquired; it never cost a sailor a 
tear, nor my country a farthing.” 





House Rent in the Neighbourhood of Genoa.—Thovgh 
our house lets at but £20 a«year, youcan have your choice 
out of forty rooms to sleep in. There is nothing between 
this sort of house and the cottages of the peasantry, un- 
less one goes to lodge in town, which would cost a great 
deal more. For £24 a-year you can have a palace. 








God and my Country.—The common question asked a 
criminal, namely, ‘* How will you be tried ?” is im- 
properly answered, says Barrington, in his work on the 
statutes, By God and my Country. It originally must 
have been, By God or my Country; that is, either by 
ordeal or by jury, for the question asked supposes an 
option in the prisoner, and the answer is meant to assert 
his innocence, by declining neither sort of trial. 





Anagrams.—Randle Holmes, who wrote a very extraor- 
dinary encyclopedia yolume on the science of Heraldry, 
was complimented by an expressive anagram—Lo! man’s 
Herald! She celebrated Sir Thomas Wiat bore his own 
designation in his name @ Wit: and in Vernon was found 
renoun. The anagram on the mistress of Cliarles TX. of 
France was historically just; Marie Touchet, Je charme 
tout. 





Anecdotes.—Henry Martin, Esq. having one day in the 
House of Commons made a leng invective against Sir 
Harry Vane the elder, he continued, ** But as for.young 
Sir Harry ” and sat down. Several persons cried out 
** And pray what have you to say to young Sir Harry ?” 
“ Why, if young Sir Harry lives leng enough, he will be 
old Sir Harry, that is all;” and then sat down again.— 
Oliver Cromwell, one day; in the House of Commons, 
called him, in a scofling manner, Sir Henry Martin. Mr. 
Martin rose, and bowing to Cromwell, said, ‘* I thank 
your Afajesty; I always thought that when you were 
King, I should be knighted.”——-Mr. Martin was wont to’ 
sleep in the House. Alderman Atkins made a motion, 
that such scandalous members as slept, and did not attend 
to the business of the House should be expelled. Martn 
starts up directly, and says, Mr. Speaker, a motion has 
just been made to turn the vodders out of the House; I 
desire that the noddees may be ineluded.” 








The Quaker Dress.—A writer in the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Gazeite gives the following account of the Quaker 





dress :—=** The Quaker costume, so called, is‘not a thin, 
of their own planning or contrivance. What is now calle 
a plain dress was, at the period of the origin of the society, 
the common dress of the country, or something near it, 
especially of the more sober, religious people. But the 
fashion changing, and Friends adhering to the old ‘ cut,” 





areallwell. Theauctioncer came down te appraise the goods,’ 


were thus made singular, without seeking to be so.” 
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Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Yesterday evening, in company with many others, 
I experienced a rich treat at the Theatre. The play was 
Virginius, and being for the benefit of our leading trage- 
dian, the house was crowded to excess; so much 80, in- 

ed that in consequence of the noise and confusion 
arising from the throng, many fine parts of the play were 
rendered totally inaudible. 

Of Mr. Vandenhoft’s acting, I cannot but speak with 
the most unqualified approbation ; the firm tread, and the 
“manly and dignified carriage of the Roman centurion, 
were finely portrayed; but the scene with Lucius, where 
he apprizes Virginius of the disgrace of his daughter, 
surpassed any thing of the kind I ever saw; the deep sup- 
pressed determination of wreaking upon the head of Appi- 
us his villainous conduct to his child, and the bitter tone 
of irony in which he said, ** Oh! yes, I’ll be patient, very 
patient,”—drew forth thunders of applause from all parts 
of the house. 

His entrance into the forum with his daughter, and the 
piercing glance he cast on the guilty Claudius, the stabbing 
of Virginia to save her honour,.and finally the death-scene 
of Appius, were, I will venture to say, some of the finest 
pieces of acting we have seen on our stage for some time 
Mr. Macready has acquired a considerable share of fame 
by his performance of this play ; but putting all prejudice 
aside, I consider Mr. Vandenhoff as having not only 
equalled, but surpassed him ; he certainly has less of rant 
and stage trick, than any tragic actor living; and though 
sometimes deficient in sweetness, he has more dignity than 
any of them; whoever has seen his Coriolanus will, I am 
sure, coincide with me. Virginia, by Mrs. M‘Gibbon: it 
would be superlative to comment upon her performance 
of this part; it was as usual most excellent. I cannot, how- 
ever, pass over Mr. Diddear, without drawing the attention 
of those of your readers, who may have seen him on Mon- 
day evening, to the remarkable alteration in his acting. 
His usual carriage is stiff and inelegant, particularly ac- 
companied with a most unpleasant roll; but yesterday 
evening he seemed quite to have gone beyond himself, 
and to have raised a hope that he will one day be an orna- 
ment to his profession: I may point out as an example, 
the scene with Virginius in the dungeon, and indeed the 
whole of his acting throughout the play. If these remarks 
should meet the eye of this gentleman, he perhaps may be 
induced to adhere to his improved mode of performance, 
and to correct several little errors, particularly speaking 
through his nose, when he can, if he will, speak as clearly 
as possible. 1 would fain be silent on the performance of 
an *‘ Amateur,” but when a person undertakes a public 
character he must expect to be noticed, and if he will take 
the advice of a stranger without anger, I would counsel 
him, in the words of Hamlet, to ‘reform it altogether,” or, 
in plain English, to appear no more on the stage, as I can 
confidently assure him that he has quite mistaken his 
talent. Siccius Dentatus was a rough old soldier, but not 
a buffoon ; let him look to this. I have trespassed so long 
on your attention, that I have not room to notice the per- 
formance of Mr. Rees, as Record, and Mr. Vandenhoff, 
as Michael, in the Adopted Child ; they were, however, to 
use Mr. R.’s words, * most excellent.”-Thanking you for 
your indulgence, I remain, Sir, yours, &c. Ss. W. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Through the medium ge columns, I wish to 
ask you, or some of your scientific correspondents, whe- 
ther destroying the nerve under a dog’s tongue, or what 
is technically termed worming them, is a preventative to 

Fo soe neem If it is, 1 think it a subject not unworthy 
c ve consideration ; and, if it is not, of magisterial 
int ce, under Mr. Martin’s Act.—Iam, Sir, yours, 
&c. CY MBO. 


St. James's, Nov. 27,§182% 


I notices the rer ie | 


THE FIRST OR THE SEVENTH DAY. 

The inquiry .whether Sunday is the first or the seventh 
day of the week, respecting which many conflicting opinions 
were expressed in the ** olden time,” has been lately re- 
vived by a correspondent in the Mercury, who signs Sab- 
baticus. Inreply to him, a writer calling himself Timothy 
Tickler, rather saucily bids the inquirer to buy a prayer- 
book, and to study the ten commandments, in the fourth 
of which he will find that the seventh day is ordained to 
be kept holy; from which fact he stoutly contends that 
Sunday is the seventh day. This argument has called 
forth no fewer than eleven writers, all contending, in oppo- 
sition to Tickler, that Sunday is the first day of the week. 
Many of them travel over the same ground, and therefore 
we will not occupy our pages by inserting their communi- 
cations entire; but as some of our readers may be desirous 
of knowing what authorities have been quoted on the occa- 
sion, we shall form a brief compendium of the whole, al- 
though we imagine that the minds of most persons are 
already made up on the subject. 

Diogenes says, ** Saturday is the last day in the week, and 
the original seventh day alluded to in the decalogue, and, 
as such, was hallowed and kept holy until the resurrection 
of our Saviour, when, to commemorate that great and im- 
portant event, which occurred on a Sunday, the Apostles, 
and those who had been converted to Christianity, were 
wont * to assemble and meet together” on that day, and 
it has thence been continued to be the day set apart for the 
solemn exercise of the Christian religion. The Jews still 
observe the Saturday as their Sabbath.” 

Nathan, after alluding to the alteration of the sabbath, 
= — of the resurrection, refers to the 22d chapter of 

t. John. 

S. M. J. says that the fourth commandment does not 
decide the question as to which is the seventh day, but he 
considers it to be Saturday, ‘* because Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Walker, in their dictionaries, allow it to be so, and 
because our Saxon ancestors. did the same, our English 
names for the days of the week being derived from their 
idols, and they always placed the one answering to Sunday 
as the first; as on Sunday the ido] of the Sun was wor- 
shipped; on Monday that of the moon; Tuesday was 
Tuisco’s day; Wednesday, Woden’s day; Thursday, 
Thor's day; Friday, Friga’s day; Saturday, Seater’s day.” 

X—n concludes his note thus: 





soos Sunday, ) Their 
eeeeStANd cece Saturday, + Sab- 
The Mahometans ...prostrate......Friday, J bath. 


Proof Positive says, ** Our Saviour’s death, burial, and 
resurrection, occupied a ~— of three days—Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday: he was crucified on the Friday, 
and rose again the third day. Now, that the day he lay 
entombed was the day after rider, and that that day was 
Saturday, no one in his senses will deny. To prove that 
it was the Sabbaih, too, mark what St. John says (this was 
about sunset on Friday, and it is worthy of remark, that 
the Jewish Sabbath commences abdut sunset on Friday 
afternoon) ** The Jews, because it was the preparation, 
and that the bodies sbouJd not remain on the cross on the 
SABBATH DAY, besought Pilate” that their deaths might 
be accelerated, and-their bodies removed. Their request 
was eg one with, and (on account of the near approach 
of the Sabbath) he was hastily buried in a sepulchre, near 
the place where he was crucified. He arose from the dead 
the morning after their Sabbath, which of course was Sun- 
day, ‘* the first day of the weck” say all the evangelists.— 
If therefore Sunday is the first day of the week, Saturday 
is consequently the seventh, which I have already proved 
to be the Jewish Sabbath.” : 

Argus, whose motto advises Tickler to ‘* be checked for 
silence, but never taxed for speech,” refers him to Nelson’s 
Festivals, where he will find the alteration of the Sabbath 


fully explained. ‘ 
onginus also refers to Nelson’s Feasts anid Fasts, and 

makes a long quotation in support of his opinion. As our 
readers may easily turn to the work, we need not recite 
Oar! Cr supports similar the preceding, and 
. G. supports similar opinions to Pp jing, an 
- whieh ¢ arose on the een F the 
— of the origin ; no — Ms im 

y’” was proved to be properly applicable to.the day 
the Christian Sabbath. 

Zoilus refers to the ists :—-Matthew, chap. 28; 
Mark, 16 ; Luke, 24; and John, 20. 

A. alludes to the adherence of the Jews to their ancient 





Sabbath, Saturday (being the seventh day pointed out by 





the commandment) notwithstanding the force of example 
and even of interest tothe contrary, 

Yorick brings up the rear ‘in the following style :— 
“ Amongst aed very numerous readers, I could not fail 
to observe the note of Sabbaticus; but what recals it more 
immediately to my mind, is the contents of that most in- 

ious production of Timothy Tickler’s. uestion : 

hether is Sunday the first or last day of the week ? 
Timothy: a week consists of seven days; the seventh day 
is the Sabbath ; the Sabbath is on Sunday ; ergo, Sunday 
is the last day of the week.—Bravo, Timothy! why this 
beats Pedagogus all to nothing. Thou well deservest the 
name of Tickler, and I shall ever consider myself a laugh 
in thy debt. But let us see what a Mussulman’ would 
make of this logic. We will suppose, then, one of their 
learned Effendis gravely arguing the subject. A week 
contains in it seven days; un pray A Sabbath is the 
seventh day; certainly Friday is the Sabbath day: there. 
fore Friday is the last day of the week.—And a Jew, what 
could he say ?——The Sabbath is acknowledged to be the 
last day of the week; it is allowed the Lord commanded 
the Jews to keep the Sabbath ; and it is shown in Exodus, 
chap. 16, v. 22, 23. He appointed the day it was to be 
kepton. Saturday is the day they keep it on now; and 
as it is not attempted to be proved they have ever changed 
the day—ergo, Saturday is not the last day of the week.— 
Adieu, Timothy, the best wish I can desire thee is, mayest 
thou never (in spite of all the world may say) have the wit 
to see thine own ignorance. For then, alas! with Horace’s 
madman, thou mightest cry out, 

* My friends, ’twere better you had stopp’d my breath; 

Your love was rancour, and your cure was death, 

To rob me thus of pleasure so refin’d, y 

The dear delusion of a raptur’d mind.’” 


So Correspondents. 


&Z Owing to our unavoidable absence from home, from Sa- 
turday until Monday evening, the communications that 
have been deposited in our letter-box during that intervzl, 
will, of course, remain unacknowledged; and we name 
the circumstance in order that we may not be suspected of 
wilful neglect. : 

JUNCTION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PaciFic OCEANS.—The con- 
clusion of our series of articles on this subject is reserved 
for next week. 

Female Servants—The note of H. on this subject did not 
reach us until it was too late to insert it in its proper place, 
under the head “‘ Housekeeper.”——H. must excuse our giving 
the P. S. 

Homo’s recent contributions are welcome, and shall be a - 
propriated. We shall next week give the introduction to 
Blumauer’s Zneas. 

Jemima’s lines on Liberty in our next. . J 

Errata in the original tale by S. 7. in our last—for August 
train, read s*Argustrain;” for stray cord of love, read “strong 
cord,” &¢. 

Baz.oon ImprovemENtTs.—The letter of Mr. Oxuny, with the 
engraving, shall appear in our next. 

‘A Scot's lines appear to be very good, but we must take the 
opinion of some judge who has been further north than 
ourselves. The writing is rather indistinct, which, with 
the Scotch idiom, renders it not very intelligible to Dicky 
Sams, like ourselves. Perhaps our correspondent would 
favour us with another and more legible copy. 

The lines of #. M. on the Mausoleum of Robert Burns, in owr 
next, 

W¥’s lines on aSun Dial; the lines of X. ¥.. Zs and the letter 
of Junius Chirurgicus are prepared in the type, and will be 
given next week. 

We have also to notice The Blighted Rose Bud—/7. L.—4 
Correspondent —M. A.—Ignoto-—W. 

We have just been favoured with Gustavus Manefeldt, which 
we shall peruse without delay. 


Letters or parcels not recetved, unless free of charge. 
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